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ABSTBACT 

The study investigated the role of verbal cues in 
the connunication of the self-fulfilling prophecy phenoaenon. 
Specifically, the purpose was to deteraine the relationship between 
1) teachers* verbal cues to students and teachers' prophecies, 2) 
teachers* verbal cues to students and student achi.e veaent , and 3) 
teachers' prophecies and student achieveaent. The reading subtest of 
the Ride Bangs Achieveaent Test was used to obtain pretest scores on 
students in an Adult Basic Education center. Four groups of 
oxperiaental and control sabjects with equal nunbers of high and low 
scores were used, but the four rand only assigned teachers were led to 
expect high achieveaent only froa the experiaeatal subjects. The 
Flanders observation schedule was used to record verbal cue data over 
a period of 10 weeks. Besnlts revealed significant relationships 
between prophecies and verbal cues and between prophecies and 
achieveaent, bat not between verbal cues and achieveaent. The 
outcones suggested that a teacher nay use nore indirect influence 
with students for whoa he holds high expectations, thereby 
encouraging the student to participate and increasing his freedoa of 
action. Suggestions for further research included a study designed to 
siaultaneously exaaine and assess the relative inputs and effects of 
the several aost probable nodes of bias connunication. (HBH) 
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FINAL REPORT ABSTRACT 



PURPOSE 



The study was designed to investigate the role of 
verbal cues in the communication of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy phenomenon (the tendency of one person's predic- 
tion of another's behavior to somehow come true). Spe- 
cifically, the purpose of the investigation was to de- 
termine the relationships between (1) teachers' verbal 
cues to students and teachers' prophecies, (2) teachers' 
verbal cues to students and student achievement; and (3) 
teachers' prophecies and student achievement. 



PROCEDURES 

Using the reading subtest of the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Teat (WRAT) , pretest scores were obtained on all poten- 
tial subjects in an Adult Basic Education center located in 
a metropolitan area of the southeastern United States. 

These scores were used to select and balance four control 
subjects with four experimental subjects so that there were 
equal numbers of high scorers and low scorers in each of 
fotir groups. However, the four teachers who were randomly 
assigned to the groups were ied to expect high achievement 
in reading from only the experimental subjects. Four 
trained observers used the Flanders observation schedule to 
record verbal cue data from teacher-student interactions in 
the tutorial-type settings over a period of ten weeks. 
Achievement data were derived from net gains in reading per- 
formance, adjusted for initial reading ability, between pre- 
and posttests on the WRAT. 



RESt 



AND CONCLUSIONS 



Statistical tests of the data revealed significant 
relationships between prophecies and verbal cues and be- 
tween prophecies and achievement, but not between verbal 
cues and achievement. Conclusions were therefore drawn that: 
(1) a teacher's preconceived notions relative to the achieve- 
ment potentials of his students will influence the types and 
rates of verbal interactions he has with the students; (2) 
the communicat jn of the bias phenomenon cannot be explained 
on the basis of verbal cues alone; and (3) there is a direct 




relationship between prophetic teachers ’ levels of expecta- 
tions and levels of achievement attained by their students 
(which confirms findings of previous investigators). 

IMPLICATIONS 



The results generally supported the social psycho- 
logical theory which holds that a person who senses 
asymmetry of orientation with another toward an attitude ob- 
ject which they both hold in common will attempt to estab- 
lish co-orientation with the other person by influencing 
him, principally through the medium of communicative acts, 
toward his own orientation. In a similar manner, the find- 
ing^ generally supported the theoretical viewpoint that 
teachers control their own irfluence primarily through the 
medium of appropriate content-free statements during their 
spontaneous interactions with the students. Finally, the 
outcomes' seemed to support the notion of the centrality of 
verbal and auditory cues in the network of concepts needed 
to construct the emerging theory of unintentional influence^ 

From a practical standpoint, the outcomes of the 
study augmented and supplemented preyious evidence on self- 
fulfilling prophecies, inasmuch as unfounded teacher expec- 
tations led tb improved intellectual performance in this 
study as in previous studies, i-loreover, since the investi- 
gation was conducted in an environment where both students 
and teachers were adult members of the same minority ethnic 
group, the findings suggested that teachers may get more 
when they expect more, whether teaching children or adults, 
and irrespective of the color of the skins of either the 
teacher or his students. Finally, the outcomes suggested 
that a teacher may use more .indirect influence with students 
for- whom he holds high expectations, thereby (1) encouraging 
the student to participate and (2) increasing the student's 
freedom of action. 

^COMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Suggestions for further research on the self- 
fulfilling prophecy phenomenon included that of. a study de- 
signed to simultaneously examine and assess the relative 
inputs and effects of the several most probable modes ol 

bias communication. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Statement of the Problem 



This study was designed to determine the relation- 
ships between: (1) teachers' verbal cues to students and 

teachers* prophecies; (2) teachers' verbal cues to students 
and student achievement; and, (3) teachers' prophecies and 
student achievement; 



Significance of the Problem 

It is generally recognized that one of the major 
objectives of teachers is to help students develop their 
intellectual capacities. Evidence is being compiled, how- 
ever, which indicates that teachers could fail to reach 
this objective whrough the conveyance to students of nega- 
tive attitudes that tend to impede rather than promote in- 
tellectual development. 

In a recent study those students who were thought 
by their teachers to be bright made rapid academic progress; 
conversely, those students who were believed by their teach- 
ers to be dull performed poorly. Inasmuch as teachers' ex- 
pectations toward students' potentials were unfounded, how- 
ever-, the experimenters attributed the differential perform- 
ance of the two groups of students to the operation of a 
phenomenon kn&wn as the "self-fulfilling prophecy. 

According, to Merton, the self-fulfilling prophecy 
isr ‘;in- the beginning, a false definition of the situation 
evOktfhg -e'-iMer behavior Which makes the originally false 
conception come true . Placed in a social context. 



— • ;: - / ^Jtobert“Ro8entlial -and Lenore F. Jacobson, "Teacher 
Expectations fdr tfie ■Disadvantaged," Scientific American , 
CCVIII (April, 1968), 19-23. 

2 

Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1957), p. 423. 
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Rosenthal and Jacobson say that the "essence of this concept 
is that one person's prediction of another person's behavior 
somehow comes to be realized. 

Seemingly, then, teachers may either promote or re- 
tard student progress through the effects of their precon- 
ceived notions (levels of expectations) relative to students' 
capabilities and limitations. In other words, there is evi- 
dence that effects of prophecies similar to those previously 
observed in a series of laboratory experiments with animals 
can also be observed in the realm of human interpersonal 
behavior. ^ 

The discovery of the pervasiveness of the self- 
fulfilling prophecy phenomenon will probably intensify re- 
search efforts aimed at determining the manner in which 
prophecies are communicated. Rosenthal has suggested that a 
major portion of an adequate explanation of prophecy commun- 
ication may stem from the investigation of prophets' verbal 
behaviors toward subjects. 3 Thus it was proposed that this 
study would have theoretical importance because of the con- 
tribution of its explanatory variable of prophecy communi- 
cation — the differential effects of prophecies on teachers' 
verbal behaviors .tovard students. 

If it can be learned how prophecies are communicated, 
teachers could then be trained to bring about dramatic im- 
provement in the performance of their students without formal 
changes in their methods of teaching. 4 Therefore, it was 
further proposed that the data derived from this study on the 
relationship between teachers' verbal cues and student 
achievement would have practical implications. 

lij summary, previous theory and research on the ef- 
fects of prophecies had either demonstrated, emphasized, or 



p. 19. 



Rosenthal and Jacobson, "Teacher Expectations," 



Rohart Rqsenthai and Lenore F. Jacobson, Pygmalion 
in_fche Classroom: , Teache r Expectation and Pupils' intellec- 
tual De velopment (Mew York; gplt, Rinehart and Uinston, 

InoT, 1968), p. 44. 

" 3 

Robert Rosenthal, Experimenter Effects in Behavioral 
Research (New York; Appleton-Con tury-Crofts, ^966), p. 289. 
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suggested the importance of concepts central to this study. 
The concept of student achievement had been demonstrated to 
be related to the concept of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 
The concept of the self-fulfilling prophecy had been empha- 
sized as being of paramount importance to the development of 
an adequate explanation of how one person's unfounded ex- 
pectations can produce deferential effects on others' per- 
formances. The concept of prophets’ verbal behaviors had 
been suggested as a principal mode through which prophecies 
are communicated. Therefore, this author believed that a 
significant contribution could be made to both theory and 
practice by: (1) quantifying and comparing, in a carefully 

controlled situation where the self-fulfilling prophecy 
phenomenon v/as operational, teachers’ verbal behaviors to- 
ward students for whom -they held differential but un- 
founded expectations; and, (2) studying the effects of 
prophetic teachers' verbal behaviors on student achievement. 



Review of Related Research 



Prophecy Communication/Fulfillment 



Visual cues 

Visual cues seem to be important, though not always 
crucial to the conveyance of prophecies from experimenters 
or others to subjects. 

The mystery of Clever Hans — the horse that learned 
to add, subtract, multiply, divide, spell, solve problems of 
musical harmony, and answer personal questions — was solved 
by studying his responses to visual cues un ntentionally 
provided by questioners. Pfungst observed tuat Hans began 
hoof taps as people who questioned him learned forward slight- 
ly to get a better view of the hoof; Hans quit tapping on 
another unintential cue from the questioners, who made very 
small head, eyebrow, or nostril movements as Hans approached 
the correct number of hoof taps. Moreover, Hans was found to 
be unable to answer questions that the questioner himself 
could not answer. Pfungst concluded, therefore, that the 
questioner did himself fulfill his own prophecy of Hans' 
amazing abilities by visually "telling" him the correct 
answers . * 



^Osfcar Pfungst, Clever Hans (The Horse of Mr. von 
Os ten) : a Contribution to Experimental Animal and Human 

Psychology, trans. by Carl L. Palin (New Yc.*k: H. Holt & 

Co., 1911). 
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